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Account of the Spermaceti Fishery on the Western Shore 
of America. 


By M. von Humboldt. 


HE western coast of Mexico, especially that part of the 
great ocean, situated between the gulph of Bayonna, the 
three Mary Islands, and Cape St. Lucas, abounds in spermaceti 
whales, or cachalots, of which the fishery is one of the most 
important objects of mercantile speculation, on account of the 
extremely high prices given for spermaceti (adipocire) by the 
English and the inhabitants of the United States. Were it 
not for the cachalot fishery, and the trade in furs of sea otters, 
at Nouika, the great ocean would scarcely ever be frequented 
by the Anglo-Americans and Europeans. Of all the oily li- 
quids which enter into trade, there are few so dear as sperma- 
ceti, or the particular substance contained in the enormous 
caverns of the snout of the cachalot. A single individual of 
these cetaceous giants yields as much as 125 English barrels 
(of 325 gallons each) of spermaceti. A tun, containing eight 
of these barrels, or 1024 pints of Paris, used to sell in London 
before the peace of Amiens at 70l. or 80l. and during the war 
at Q5l. and 1001. sterling. "Till 1785 the whale fishers only fre- 
quented the coasts of Chili and Peru. Only twelve or fifteea 
vessels then doubled Cape Horn annually for the cachalot 
fishery, while at the period when [ was in the South Sea, there 
were more than sixty under the English flag alone. 
The great ocean unites all the circumstances that render the 
cachalot fishery both easy and lucrative. Lt is richer in mol- 
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luscus fish, porpoises, tortoises, and sea calves of every species, 
and offers more nourishment to cetaceous animals than the At- 
lantic Ocean. Hence these last are there in greater numbers, 
as well fatter as larger. The calm, which prevails during so 
great a part of the year in the equinoctial region of the souih 
sea, facilitates very much the pursuit of cachalots and whales, 
It isa general rule that the cachalot avoids shallows, whereas 
they ace sought after by the whale. - 


The greatest number of English and Anglo-American ves- 
sels, which enter the great ocean, have the double object in 
view of carrying on the cachalot fishery and an illicit com- 
merce with the Spanish colonies. The whale fishers can easily 
distinguish at a distance the cachslots fromm the whales, by the 
manner in which the former spout up the brine through their 
spiracles. ‘The cachalots can remain longer under water, than 
the true whale. When they come to the surface, their respi- 
ration is more frequently interrupted. The female of the ca- 
chalot is four or five times smaller than the male ; and its head 
does not yield more'tban 25 English barrels of adipocire A 
great number of females go generally together, led by two or 
three males, which are perpetually describing circles round 
their flock. This fishery, to be profitable, must be conducted 
on the most economical principles. Vessels from 180 to 300 
tons are employed in it, and the crew consists only of 16 or 24 
individuals, The expences of equipment of a vessel of 180 
tons, lined with copper, and provisioned for a voyage of two 
years, is estimated in London at 70001. sterling. ‘The fitter-out 
gives the sailors only their food, aud a very small sum of money 
under the name of advance. . Their pay depends on the pro- 
duce of the fishery ; for asthe whole crew contribute to it, 
every individual has a right to the profit. It is not the want 
of hands which prevents the inbabitants of Mexico from ap- 
plying to the cachalot fishery. In the present state of the Spa- 
vish colonies, the sloth of the inhabitants is inimical to the 
execution of similar projects ; and it would be impossible to 
procure sailors willing to embrace so rude a business, and so 
miserable a life, as that of cachalot fishers. How could they 
be found in a countyy, where, according to the ideas of the 
common people, all that is necessary to happiness is, bavanas, 
salted flesh, a hammock, and a guitar? The hope of gain is 
too weak a stimulus under a zone where beneficent nature pro- 
vides man a thousand means of procuring an easy and peace- 
fulexistence without quitting his country, and without strug- 
gling with the monsters of the ocean. 
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Narrative of Kotzebue, a Prisoner of Var among the 
French. 


By Moritz Von Kotzebue, Licutenant on the General Staff of the Im- 
perial Russian Army, Knight of the Order of St. Wladimir. Edited, 
with the Addition of a Preface and Postscript, by the Author’s Father, 
A. Von. Kotzebue. ‘Translated from the German. 


HE corps of Count von. Wittgenstein, to which T be- 

longed, had halted before Polotzk. On the 10th of Au- 
gust (O. 5.), 1812, the advanced guard, under General Wlastoff, 
occupied, in position, the little town of Belo, about a mile and 
half* from Polotzk. Iwas the only officer of the general staff 
at that time with the advanced guard, as my brother was sick. 
About a mile and a quarter distant, on our left wing, lay a 
wood, which it was neccssary to reconnoitre, as it extended io- 
wards Polotzk, which the enemy possessed. Unfortunately, 1 
learned too Jate that this wood covered a road which afforded 
an excellent communication. 

We had been obliged to sustain an action, and the whole 
corps, still fatigued, was resting. 1 resolved, therefore, to go 
alone into the wood, and explore it as far as | could by myself. 
J rode a considerable way:into it. As L proceeded, I disco- 
vered a pretty good road, which, the farther [ advanced, still 
appeared to become better; and upon which L could discover 
no recent traces either of horses’ feet or carriage wheels, Em- 
boldened by this last circumstance, | moved gradoally onward, 
and discovered a village. It was situated ina sort of hollow, 
which enabled me easily‘ to-survey it. I could see nobody; 
but | was unwilling to return with iny parpose unaccomplished. 
I therefore rode straight into the village, stopped opposite to 
the first house; when, after long and Joad calling, a peasant 
cane forth, On asking him whether there were any lrench 
there, he replied that he bad seen none. Indeed, | cculd not 
bat believe the fellow, as he still had a wretched coat on his 
back, and 1 heard geese cackling in the yard—-things not 
usdally found where the French have halted. Such sounds 
were then pleasing; for men who during long marches have 
passed through only ruined and desolate villages, without. per- 
ceiving the trace of a living being, feel an indescribable satis- 
faction‘on hearing even’a dog bark. 

_ In reply to. my questions, the peasant, among other things, 

informed me that a very good road led from the village to 

Polotzk, and communicated, about haif a mile farther on, with 
rors the 








* In the distances, German miles are always to be understood, uniess 
some other measure be expressed. The German mite ts equal to about 


tive English miles. 
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the highway, along which our army had retired three days be- 
fore. L immediately determined on proceeding thither, in 
order to sketch the situation of the road ; intending, on my 
return, to make a report to the general, and to recommend 
the vccupation of the village. This operation appeared to me, 
in the first place, calculated to protect our left flank from a 
surprise, which, as [ afterwards learnt, was meditated by the 
enemy; and secondly, as the village was situated in the rear 
of tlie enemy’s outposis, they might consequently have been 
surrounded unobserved. Such were the fine projects I pictured 
to myself whilst [ was drawing, and by which, on their accom- 
plishment, I hoped to obtain credit. 

[had, however, scarcely finished my sketeh, when about 
twenty of the enemy’s cavalry suddenly rushed upon me from 
the village. Although | have witnessed many a hard-fought 
battle, I must confess that terror never so completely took pos- 
session of me as at that moment, _ I soon, however, perceived 
that my assailants were Ublans; and, from their irregular man- 
ner of riding, I concluded that they were uot accompanied by 
any officer. To think of opposing twenty Uhlans would have 
been madness, and yet | was unwilling to surrender myself to 
such a disorderly party : I therefore spurred my horse, and gal- 
Joped off at full speed. As my pursuers rendered my return 
impracticable, L was compelled to go directly towards the 
enemy’s position; | hoped, however, either to escape by some 
half miracie, or et least to reach one of the enemy’s strong 
pickets, whose officer would protect me from ill treutment. 

Scarcely had I turned, when the Ublans fired several shots, 
one of which grazed the beily of my horse. He was before | 
much swifter than the Uhlan horses, but the irritation of the | 
wound increased his speed tosuch a degree, that I-soon left | 
my pursuers at a considerable distance behind me. I had now 
reason to fear that they would put no bounds to their rage 
should they overtake me, and therefore more earnestly wished 
to fall into other hands. Had tie wood not been so thick, I 
might, perhaps, have escaped through it ; but those who have 
scen the close growth of the Russian forests, and have observed 
the manner in which all the passages are generally filled up 
with felicd trees, well know that they are almost as impene- 
trable as walls, Perhaps, hai L had time to deliberate, E might 
have abandoned my hoise, and endeavoured to have concealed 
myself among the trees, at the risk of starving, or being shot 
by the first mau who saw me. But the moment on which 4 
man’s ‘ate depends is seliow that in which his powers of re- 
flection are most vigorou-, and L fled thus rapidly about a quat- 
ter of a mile, withou: perceiving aay enemy in front of me. 
At length tie wood became more open, the read took a turn, 


and ina moment | came plump upon a Bavarian picket. It | 
would | 
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would be difficult to say which party was, in the fiwst instance, 
most alarmed by this rencontre ; for, in spite of my embroidered 
uniform. and beardiess chin, there was raised a general cry, 
“ To arms! The Cossacks! The Cossacks!” It must indeed 
have appeared probable that I was followed by a swarm of 
Cossacks, and it was impossible at first to perceive the con- 
trary. My horse was seized by the bridle, the bayonets were 
pointed at me, and | stammered out the hard word—* Quarter!” 

The captain who commanded this post approached me ina 
very friendly manner, and said—* Young gentleman, I feel | 
for your misfortune. But you have fallen into the hands of a 
plain old soldier, if that can give you any consolation. I pror 
mise you not a hair of your head shall be harmed.” 

This unexpected assurance, accompanied by a shake of the 
hand, ‘banished all. apprehension of ill treatment from my 
mind, and | began to reflect more coolly on the extent of the 
misfortune which had befallen me. As yet no one had noticed 
my sword; I took it from my side—it was one of the most 
psinful moments of my life. With difficulty | said to the cap- 
tain, “ Sir, L have worn it seven years, and this is the first 
time—” Here my tongue failed me. “ All who bear arms,” 
replied the good old man, “ areliable to this misfortune ; and 
to.Jose your sword in this manner is no disgrace. Were it iff 
my power, you should still keep it.” 

I wished to thank him, but was unable, so deeply did his ge- 
nerous conduct move.me. 1 now consider myself fortunate in 
having this opporwnity of pubiicly expressing my. gratitude. 
He perhaps bas not forgotten me—I gave bim my drawing as 
a memorial of me.* 

I heaid no more of my pursuers. They doubtless returned 
to the village, when they found they had driven me on the Ba- 
varian picket, A corporal and two privates were ordered to 
conduct me to head-quarters. 1 again shook hands wich the 
captain, cast a last sorrowful look on my poor wounded horse, 
aud marched off with my escort. 

He who bas commanded troops himself cannot easily avoid 
experiencing a painful feeling in being placed under the con- 
trol of common soldiers Whilst | walked behind the fore- 
‘most of my conductors, with my eyes fixed on the ground, and 
often busied in thought, if | sometimes deviaied a litile to one 
side, | immediately heard from behind me the harsh cry, “ Keep 
in the middle!” The words went to my heart. 

HALT 


* Itis to be regretted that the author did not make a memorandum of 
the name of this efficer, or at least inscribe 1 to his memory. Thank 
Hleaven ! it will be sccen in these pages that the poor prisoners often fell 
in with worthy and humane men, but unfortunately their names have 
very ofien been forgutten.—A. yon Kotzebue. 1 
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HALT IN WILNA, 


On the fourteenth day after our departure from Polotzk, we 
arrived, about five in the morning, at the suburb of Wilna; 
here we halted. The soldiers brushed themselves up as well as 
they could; and Pineda, on his part, put ona new uniform, 
With respect to myself, | had'the day before washed my only 
shirt, and had slept without it during the night; my boots 
were torn in pieces, and the last fragment of a stocking which 

_I possessed I had long since thrown away. I had now only 
' 10 covsole myself with the reflection, that the ancient Roman 
heroes also appeared in processions with naked feet. 

The prisoners were drawn up in rank and file. There were 
now only twenty-four, apd .of course more than thirty were 
missing. Pineda reminded me to testify for him, that the de- 
tachwent had been left entirely without provisions, and that, 
notwithstanding, wehad masched ninety wersts in fourteen 
days. I repeated my pledge, and marched at the head of the 
prisoners. ‘The people who crowded round us must have sup 
posed that we were a very daring set, as we were scarcely more 
numerous than our escorts « - 

A painful feeling inust be experienced in such an exhibition. 
‘At best we could only: move with our eyes almost always cast 
on the ground, while exposed to the jeers. of the rabble, and 
even to acts of rudeness on the part of many persons who wore 
a respectable appearance ; still, however, we were consoled by 
the commiserating looks of some. The number of the last 
description of persons was, however, very small; and when we 
were drawn up in the square in frontof the town-house, where 
we had to wait an hour for Pineda, who was making his re- 
port, thousands crowded to look at us; and, though treated 
by many with derision, not one came to.offer the poor starving 
wretches a morsel of bread. How different did we find itin 
Germany ! Some of the Poles were so shamelessly offensive, 
that our guards were obliged to drive them back with the butty 
ends of their muskets. But even the principal Poles wauld 
submit to any treatment from a French soldier. 

Several traits of inveterate national hatred, which the Poles 
during this trying hour displayed, came under my observation. 
One has fixed itself in my wemory, which, though perhaps 
the most trifling, was rendered remarkable by its proceeding 
from an officer, a class of men in Polaud who are accustomed 
to boast of their superior education. As one was commisera- 
ting me on account of the distresed state of my teet, another 
culled out to him, “ What! do you pity a Russiau? Do you 
believe he ever wore better boots in his life?’—* Bravo!” exe 
claimed the mob, and the heartless witling seemed proud of his 


vulgarity. . 
: Pineda 
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Pineda came at last; and the honest fellow had, through re- 
peated solicitations, obtained leave from the commandant for 
me to live in the same quarters with him. This was.a great fa- 
your, as it saved me from being confined in the peak where 
I mast, like others, Lave fed on bread and water, and slept on 
dirty straw, 

Our quarters were in an obscure street ; where, however, an 
old motherly landlady received us very kindly, and supplied us 
abundantly, upon being informed that the Russians had been 
every where beaten. She gave, however, a less friendly recep- 
tion to her husband ; with whom, on his arriving in a drunken 
stale soon after us, she engaged in a war of fifty-cuffs, which 
was sustained with great candventogs on his part, uotil, through 
our mediation, a peace was concluded. 

Neither the commandant, General Jomini, nor the governor, 
Count Hagendorp, desired to see me, as Pineda had passed his 
word for me; and IL enjoyed the perfect freedom of the town. 
At first, | was almost always accompanied by Pineda; after- 
wards [ walked about alone, as Pineda had found companions, 
by whom my presence was perhaps thought superfluous, Our 
first meeting for the day was often at bed-time. 

My greatest want was now supplied by a generous stranger, 
a M. Anderson, who himself did not appear to possess much 
superfluity. He saw me passing in the street, and, observing 
the distressed state of my dress, sought out my quarters, and 
with.much delicacy offered me a couple of shirts. He after- 
wards introduced me to his wife, and [ was invited to visit 
them in the evenings. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





For true Weexriy ENTERTAINER. 





ESSAY ON EARLY RISING, 


HE well-known aphorism of 

** Eariy to bed, and early to rise, 

[s the way to be healthy, wealthy, and wise,” 
cannot, I tiiink, be too strictly adhered to. To rise early is 
undoubtedly one of the best methods of preserving that su- 
perlative blessing named health. It braces the nerves, exhili- 
rates the spirits, and bids the latent springs of that complex 
machine, the human body, to obey and execvte their proper 
functions, while on the other hand, as the gentlemen of the 
faculiy assert, the habitual indulgence of morning slumbers 
tend to relax and eneryate the neryous system, the immediate 
9 con- 
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consequence of which must be an impaired habit of bodys 
and to this may be added, with propriety, an almost immediate 
depreciation of the stability of the mind. However reluctant 
a person may be at first to shake from his eyes the leaden in- 
fluence of Somnus, at five or six o’clock in the morning, yet 
he will soon find by acontinual perseverance against this god’s 
dull cogency, that his force will quickly vanish, and that in. 
stead of lying to seek unnecessary repose, he will naturally be 
inclined to arise aud walk abroad to join in matins of in- 
stinctive harmony. 

The stranger to Aurora can have no idea of her possessing 
such a multiplicity of charms. ‘The thousand dyes which 
tinge the atmosphere at her arising, the balmy zephyrs impreg- 
nated with redolence emitted by the vegetable creation, and 
the crowing of the beautiful pheasants, cheering ore another 
with their repeated carols, mixed with the mellifluous notes of 
all the feathered tribe, from the cuckoo to the nightingale, are 
delights which, unbappily, never transported his bosom ; were 
he but once to witness them, he must have a soul dead to har- 
mony and beauty, if be had not a propensity to feast himself 
continually on them. 

The sons of dissipation, who have just closed their Baecha- 
nalian route, and retired to bed as these dear delights dawn 
upon mankind, may say that they feel pleasures truly exquisite 
accruing from the sparkling wine, the parent of repartee aud 
sarcasm ; but indeed they are egregiously mistaken ; the plea- 
sures they feel cannot be genuine, for the mind, by excessive 
drinking, is rendered incapable of tasting real pleasure, let it 
issue from ever so unperverted a fount. No, they are virtually 
unlike those which a tranquillized soul knows in contemplating 
the supreme beauties of a smiling morning in spring. How 
different is the aspect of the folly-chasing midnight reveller to 
that of the early rising, industrious peasaot. On the cheek of 
this, which was kissed by the first sun-beam of day, we behold 
the colour of the full-blown rose, blended with that of the 
carnation, while bis eye proclaims that the monitor in his 
breast, conscience, is convinced that no foul deeds of impiety 
distain his immortal part. While on the visage of that we see 
internperance and debaachery written in legible characters, ac- 
companied with a look which discovereth that sensual pleasures 
not only disorder the body, but even the soul. 

How much more striking are the natural charms of the milke 
maid, compelled by necessity to inhale the morning air, thao 
those of the pallid votaries of fashion and gaming, who are 
never in a state of easiness, unless it be at the card-table. Her 
charms are artificial, and the effects of rouge; nor can it be 
supposed that a woman, be she ever so beautiful, can retain 
her beauty long, whea she devotes her midnight hours to mid- 
9 piglit 
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night watchings at the game of quadrille. Ye fair ones, whom 
Providence has created charming, to soothe the thorny paths 
of man’s life, who have not entered into the list of female 
gamesters, let me entreat you not to do it; for if you do, you 
will soon unintendedly banish your personal pertections, and 
incautiously follow a vice which is detestable to the eyes of 
most men. Avoid gaming, seek early repose, rise toa breathe 
the health-inspiring gales of the morning, and to your un- 
speakable felicity you will shortly find that the charms nature 
has bestowed on you will be considerably elevated in so doing, 
, I. L. VEYSEY. 
Cheriton, May, 1816. 





GENEALOGY of the SAXON PRINCES. 
SAX E-CO BOURG-SAALFIELD. 


Coney genealogists trace the origin of the present 
Saxon princes to Witikind, the chief of the Saxons, 
who, for thiriy years, contended against all the power of 
Charlemagne, and who, afier his final submission to that con- 
queror, still retained large territorial possessions, together with 
the ducal title. From him were descended the Dukes of 
Saxony, of whom Bernard, in 1812, was the first that was 
raised to the electoral dignity. The electorate was enjoyed by 
the descendants of this prince until 1422, when, on tbe failure 
of his line, it was conferred on Frederick the Warlike, Mar- 
grave of Thuringia, also a descendaut of Witikind. The 
grandsons of this latter were Ernest and Albert, from whom 
are descended the Ernestine and Albertine branches of the 
house of Saxony. The Ernestine, which was the elder branch, 
continued to enjoy the electorate until 1547, when John the 
Magnanimous was deprived of that dignity by the Emperor 
Charles V. who conferred it on Maurice, the patriarch of the 
Albertine branch, to which the present king of Saxony belongs, 
“ The Protestant religion,” says a learned writer of the pre- 
sent day, “* has the greatest obligations to the princes of the 
Ermestine line. Frederick, the eldest son of Ernest, was Lu- 
ther’s first patron and defender. John, the second son of 
Ernest, was the chief promoter of the protestation against the 
church of Kome, from which the Protestants have derived 
their appellation.” This John was surnamed the Constant. 
He wis the father of the above mentioned John the Magna- 
Dimous, aud grandfather of John Frederick, the founder of 
the house of Saxe Cobourg. Of this illustrious house the late 
head was the duke of Saxe Cobourg, who commanded the 
allied armies at an early period of the French revolution; and 
VoL. 56. 3 Q Prince 
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Prince Leopold, who is united to the Princess Charlotte, is the 
youngest son of that great commander. 





THE SAXON ALBERTINE BRANCH. 


Frederick Augustus, King of Saxony, was born 23d Decem« 
ber, 1750, married in 1769 Maria. Amelia Augusta, (sister to 
the King of Bavaria,) with whom: he has an only child, the 
princess royal, Maria Augusta, bora in 1782. His two brothers, 
Antoine and Maximilian, are both married, the one to Maria 
‘Theresa, daughter of the late Ewperor Leopold IL. and the 
other 1o Carolina Theresa, a princess of Parma, by whom he 
has several children. The king’s uncle, the Duke of Saxe- 
‘Teschen, was born in 1736, is a widower of the Austrian Arch- 
duchess Maria Christina, late governess of Brabant. He is 
considered the richest subject on the continent. ‘The princes 
of this branch are all of the Roman: Catholic religion. Dres- 
den, one of the finest and strengest cities of Germany, is the 
capital of the kingdom of Saxony. 


THE SAXON ERNESTINE BRANCH.—SANE*GOTHA, 


Emilius Leopold Augustus, the reigning duke, was born in 
1772, married first a princess of Mecklenburgh Schwerin, and 
afterwards a daughier of the Elector of Hesse-Cassel, He has 
children by both bis wives. Gotha, bis capital, is in a most 
romantic situation on the river Seine. Lo his palace are a fine 
library and a rich cabinet of coins, always opeu to straugers, 
who find an excellent accommodation in the principal in», 
which is not common in the interior of Germany. 


SAXE-MEINUNGEN. 


Bernard Eric Freund, the reigning duke, was born in 1800. 
His mother, Louis Eleonora, a princess of Nohenlohe Langen- 
bourg, acts as regent. He has two sisters, and two aunts alive. 
Meinungen, the capital, is a towa of Upper Saxony, in Thu- 
ringia. It is situate awid mountains on the river Weser. 


SAXE-WEIMAR AND FISENACEH,. 


Charles Augustus, the reigning duke, was born in Septem- 
ber, 1757, married io Louisa, a princess of Hesse Darmsiadt, 
by whom he has two sons and a daugiiter. Until the battle of 
Jena, he was in the Prussian service. Weimar, the capiial, is 
on the Ilm, in Tharingia. 


SAXE 
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SAXE-HILDBOURGHAUSEN, 


Frederick, the reiguing duke, was born in 1763, is,married 
to Charlotte Georgina, a princess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, by 
whom he has several children. His capital, Hidbourgbausen, 
is in the principality of Cobourg, on the Weser, in Upper 
Saxony. 

The printed correspondence of Frederick IL. the Great, of 
Voltaire, D’Alembert, Getier, Didelot, Haliez, and Baron de 
Grimm, proves, that no wlieve have men of letters and artists 
found more liberal patrons and supporters than. among the se- 
veral Saxon princes and princesses. It is well known, thata 
Saxon prince protected’ Luther and Melancthon against 
Charles V. and Leo X, and in our days we have seen his worthy 
descendants give an asylum to Mr. Gentz, the first political 
writer on the continent, and to Messrs. Lessing, Goethe, (the 
author of Werter, &c.) and to other eminent authors, perse- 
cuted and proscribed by Napoleon Buonaparte. 

According to Lahaude, the famous French astronomer, the 
Ducal Observatory, Seeberg, in Saxony, is the most beautiful 
and useful in.Germany, and in all travels in Germany may be 
read accounts of the splendid galleries of pictures, &c. at 


. Dresden and Weimar. The Saxon manufactures emulate with 


those of England, and the Saxon china is not inferior to that 
of Sevres in France. To the enlightened liberality of their 
princes the Saxons owe this superiority over other Germans. 





Bad Effects of Ambition. 
[From the British Lady’s Magazine.] 
TO THE EDITOR, 


Sir, 


MONGST the vices which degrade mankind, many may 

be traced to the want of a stronger distinction betweeu 
Virtues and their extremes. Ambition, for instance, if ever 
represenied asa virtue, should certainly be newly dressed: 
at present her appearance is too much that of the changing 
cameleon,.as the state of our fecling or finances require. Inu 
¢hildbood’: laughing hours, we heard too much _ in her praise: 
we are.taught that her influence places on the head of the war- 
rior his laurelled crown, wins for the patriot his country’s love, 
for the philosopher the adoration and applause of after ages, 
Our little hearts, in consequence, pant to be distinguished ; 
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and the impression thus early implanted, though it may be 
afterwards regulated by our circumstances, is scarcely ever 
thoroughly eradicated. Many examples of the ill effects of 
this false view of ambition might be brought forward; but, 
as the most simple will probably be the most striking, I shall 
select one from the humble walks of life, which I flauer myself 
may interest your readers. 

ffingham was the only son of a poor and ignorant man, 
whose highest wish was to bestow on him au education which 
would fit him for some line of life superior to bis own. Pos. 
sessed of a quick lively imagination, the boy readily imbibed 
the wishes of his father, and soon displayed, even in his boyish 
plays, a spirit of dominion and mastership; while the gra- 
tified parent, as he marked the tone of command assumed 
by the little urchin, fondly deemed it a natural Joftiness of 
soul, forgetting that the idle praises and uoguarded wishes, 
he himself so often uttered in its hearing, could scarcely fail to 
implant it, 

A small sum of money, hardly earned and carefully hoarded, 
removed this rising star to another hemisphere ; and Effing- 
ham, at the age of fifteen, became an apprentice in a linen- 
draper’s shop, at a smal] town about ten miles from the place 
of his nativity. Frequently during his seven probationary 

ears did our hero, breaking the tenth commandment, turn a 
loasies eye round the precincts of the little shop, and breathe 
an anxious prayer that the contents were his own. Fortune, 
who loves to play odd pranks, suddenly and unexpectedly con- 
descended to bestow her smiles on him. A miserly relation, 
who had long been thought not worth a farthing, having closed 
his eyes on this tertestrial abode, was found to have bequeathed 
to his nephew some hundreds, which for years past had been 
accumulating in the foot of an old stocking. No sooner, there- 
fore, was his time expired, than an adjacent sign proudly ex- 
hibited the name of “ Effingham, linen-draper.” His business 
succeeded ; and as it occurred to him that he might increase 
his fortune and connections by marriage, he immediately fixed 
his eye on the daughter of an opulent grocer.—Cupid, it must 
be owned, had little to do on either side. The parents of the 
young lady, whose charms were truly none of the most cele- 
brated, and whose youth had flown, “ nor left a trace behind,” 
happy to find she would no longer be deemed a fixture in the 
paternal mansion, readily signified their consent ; and the lady 
herself, who had already heard the malicious sneers of her ac- 
quaintance, cast a more complacent look at the glass, and in 
her mind’s eye planned her bridal paraphernalia. 

Mrs. E. was what is usually called a too sensible woman; by 
which epithet I would have my readers understand that, in the 
hurry of her parents to make trer clever, they had quite forgot 
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ten that common sense is the oaly sure foundation for all other 
acquirements, and had therefore left that emtirely unnoticed. 
Pride, the companion of ignorance, had made her secretly 
hated, though wealth, the talisman of power, had caused her 
to be openly caressed. Her fortune was useful to her hasband: 
the shop was enlarged ; the connexions increased ; and years 
rolling over their heads still found them prosperous, still 
aspiring. ; 

Often did Effingham fix his rapacious views on a certain 
sum, and fancy if that were acquired he should desire to 
more ; yet, when that was his own, he thought it insufficient 
to auswer his purpose, and speculated for more, 

Three children vlessed their union. The two girls were, from 
their birth, destined by their mother to be beautifal and ac- 
complished. Unfortunately, Nature seemed determined to 
cress her views: in spite of care and cosmetics, their faces 
were plain; nor were the masters who attended them mach 
more successtul in their endeavours to polish their minds and 
manners. ‘The mother, notwithstanding, was satisfied ; and 
they were at length sent to finish their education in a fashionae 
ble and extravagant metropolitan academy. Not less were 
the pains bestowed on the heir of Effingham, who was de- 
signed by his partial parents to be a gentleman, a soldier, and 
ahero. The most expensiveschools were sought for, as his 
father constantly assured him that he was boro to inherit a 
large fortune, and he was determined bis education should not 
disgrace it.—-The girls, purse-proud and self-conceited, re- 
turned to astonish the rustics by a display of town airs; the 
boy, obstinated and over-bearing, procured a commission, and 
joined bis regiment, fully qualified at least in one ari—that of 
lavishing money. 

Effingham’s ambition, thus for a while at rest with regard 
to his children and property (the latter of which was now in- 
creased to an immense amount), fixed on other objects. He 
now recollected tiat he had not only independence, but riches; 
that his daughters might aspire to vetter society than any the 
village afforded ; that he himself should appear to more advan~ 
tage as a country gentleman than a country shopkeeper ; that 
his son might gain additional interest from higher connections ; 
with, in short, so many other “ thats,” that poor Reason, 
absolutely overpowered, gave up the conflict; aud, Ambition 
being triumphanily victorious, Efiigham soon after resigned 
his shop. An elegant house, in a fashionable vicinity, was 
easily purchased ; and, in return for handsome entertainments, 
cards from the numerous neighbours readily poured in. 
Amongst the rest were Lord and Lady L—, with Sir Edward 
Westall, a young baronet of small fortune and great celebrity, 
more especiully in the gambling world. Effingham was known 
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to be rich; and, as Sir Edward looked for little in a wife beyond 
her fortune, his visits were frequent, and his attentions to the 
eldest daughter marked. There was besides a double motive 
for this conduct :—Accustomed to constant employment, his 
host’s time hung heavy on bis bands, and, though by no means 
addicted to play, even the billiard-table was a resource far 
from despicable, At first he paid his losses with reluctance ; 
bat, attributing them to the superior skill of the baronet, he 
became eager to equal him; and having once an object in 
view, he pursued it with the same avidity which ever marked 
his actions. 

The arrival of winter summoned his fashionable friends to 
London; and Effingham, anxious to maintain his newly 
acquired character of gentleman, immediately followed. Sir 
Edward's circle, aware of his character, cajoled him by 
their notice, and a very short time initiated him in the set, 
Mrs. Effingham also seemed unwilling to be behind hand 
with her husband; and the most splendid balls, parties, and 
routs, purchased her admission in the higher classes. Nor 
was it likely that the expences at home should be at all 
counteracted by the sou abroad: every letter he wrote required 
fresh remittances, and, as the difficulty of answering them be- 
came greater, the demands rapidly increased ; remoustrances 
were in vain; and, irritated by his own immense losses, Effing- 
ham at length retused to comply. Unable to brook his father’s 
denial, and the contempt he might incur io the regiment from 
more economical proceedings, the spirited boy, iu a moment 
of anger, threw up his commission, and returned home. — [t was 
early in the morning when he arrived. His father had spent 
the night in gambling, and had returned, to bis own house, 
nearly stripped of all he possessed : the table. in his study was 
literally loaded with bills, and he was turning them over in mute 
despair, when the door opened, and his son stood before him. 
His reasons were soon explained; Effingham scarcely heard 
him through, but, uttering the bitterest curses, he bade bin 
leave his house for ever! then, quitting him, hastened to his 
wife’s apartment. Here new horrors awaited him: his daugh- 
ter, his favourite daughter, had eloped with Sir Edward—not 
his wife, but his mistress. He remained stupified with amaze- 
ment, until the report of a pistol recalled his scattered senses. 
Again he rushed down stairs, and entered his study ;—on the 
floor, weltcring in his blood, lay his darling son! The last con- 
vulsive gasp had already agitated his bosom; and, equally in- 
sensible, the wretched father sunk on the breathless body. 
Medical assistance restored him to life, but not to reason. 
Many lingering years did he drag on in the sad abode of mad- 
ness; haunted by the wild visions of remorse and horror; tore 


tured by those recollections, which not even the most violent 
paroxysms 
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paroxysms could erase; and neglected, even in his last mo- 
ments, by those whose hands should have smoothed the rough 
path to the grave, and whose kindness should have soothed his 


dying horrors. 
H. Y. N. 


in 





Means of preserving the Lives of Seamen and Others from 
Shipwreck. 
GSORTAIN Joseph Brodie, R.N. has transmitted to the 
XN mayor of Exeter, a letter on this interesting subject. He 
says—‘ [ have often recommended to shipmasters to have a 
kite made of parchment on board, for flying a line on shore, 
in the event of a ship being stranded; but such is the dispo- 
sition of sailors, that, from superstitious notions, they will not 
have such a thing on board.” He, however, adds, “ All ships 
carry with them all that is wanted in sending ropes on shore 
from a vessel on the strand, if she is near enough to get men 
en shore by ropes. It is common when ships are in distress, 
that they hoist their ensigus in the topmast shrouds, and when 
driving on shore this is the signal, and all that is wanted is to 
have the ensign halyards good, and laid over the cross trees, 
not drove through any thing: the lead lines to be bent to the 
halyards, and the tack of some other piece of line, not the 
halyards. When the ship is on the strand, cut the tack close 
to the flag, and let the halyards and lead lines run through a 
mau’s hand, or over the cap, when the wind will blow the flag 
far enough on shore, aad when those on land have got hold of 
the lead lines, ropes for pulling the people on shore can be sent 
immediately. L have been honoured with the thanks of the 
lords of the admiralty for this discovery, and hope you will 
see it expedient to make it known to all the sailors, as well 
as to the inhabitants along shore, from your port to Plymouth.” 





WATERLOO ANECDOTE. 





T the battle of Waterloo, Major , of the 42d High- 
landers, preferring to fight on foot in front of his men, 

had given his horse to hold toa little drummer-boy of the re- 
giment. After some hard fighting with the French cuirassiers 
and lancers, and receiving severe wounds, he fell, from loss of 
blood, near a brave private (Donald Mackintosh) of his corps, 
who was mortally wounded at the same instant. The little 
drummer lad had left the horse to assist poor Donald ; a lancer 
seeing the horse, thought it a fair prize, and made a dash at 
9 him ; 
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him ; this did not escape the watehful and keen eye of the 
dying Highlander, who, with all the provident spirit of hig 
country “ ruling strong even in death,” groaned out “ hoo 
man, ye munna tak’ yon beast, ’t belongs to our captain here, 
The lancer, understanding little of his dialect, and respecting 
less his writhing gestures, seized on the horse ; Donald Jevelled 
his musket once more, shot him dead, and the next moment 
fell back and expired himself, An oflicer of the cuirassiers ab- 
serving our poor major still bestirring himself, rodeup, and 
stooping from his charger, aimed to dispatch him with bis 
sword. The major seized his leg, and grappled with him so 
stoutly, that he pulled him off bis horse upon him. Another 
lancer observing this struggle, galloped up to relieve his officer, 
attempted to spear the major, who by a sudden jerk and exer« 
tion placed the Frenchman in the uick of the necessity, in his 
arms before him, who received the mortal thrust below his cui- 
rassee, and in this condition continued lying upon him with 
his sword in his hand for near ten mioutes. ‘The major, uncon- 
scious that he had received a death wound, expected all this 
time to receive liis own at his hand! at last the French officer 
raised himself, rai or staggered a few yards, and then fell to 
struggle, or to rise no more. A private of his regiment came up, 
and asked his major what hecould do toassisthim. “ Nothing; 
my good friend, but load your piece, and finish me!” “ Bat 
your eye still looks lively,” said the poor fellow, “ if I could 
move you to the 92d, fighting hard by, I think you would yet 
do weil.” With the aid of a fellowesoldier he was moved as 
the man proposed, and soon seen by an intimate friend, Colonel 
Cameron, commanding the 9@d, who instantly ordered him 
every succour possible ; a blanket and four men carried him a 
little to the rear. While they were raising him, Colonel Came. 
ron exclaimed, “ God bless you! I must be off; the devils 
(meaning the lancers) are at us again. IL must stand up to 
them.” He did so, and ina few minutes, stretched dead on 
the bed of honour, finished his mortal career of glory in the 
bold defence of his country. It is a pleasure to add, that the 
brave major is still alive, wearing the honourable decoration 
and marks of sixteen wounds received in this unequal and ar- 
duous conflict, and lame from a severe wound received betuie 
at the storming of Badajoz. 





RUSTIC SIMPLICITY. 


Tradesman in a neighbouring town, expecting an outside 
4X passenger, senthis boy (i4 years of age) to inquire if the 
coach was arrived, On the youth’s return he observed, “ The 
coach is come, Sir ;” “ Well,” rejoined his master, “ are there 


any passengers?” “ Yes, Sir—the coachinan !” 
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is REFLECTION. 
3 HAT sculpture is to a block of marble, education is toa 
g human soul, 
d te 
it 
- Character of the late Mr. Justice Dampier, of the Court 
mgt 

. of King’s Bench. 
°) pee talents and qualities of this great man were of so 
r pre eminent a nature, that few can justly appreciate them, 
A and no one can too highly extol them. He was thought to be 
- a classical scholar scarcely inferior to any of the. most learned 
3 of his contemporaries. In his legal practice he secured univer- 
\. sal esteem. Unassuming in his behaviour, he conciliated the 
h regard of all who were connected with him. In conversation 
i. he was brilliant, communicative, and instructive. He attained 
$ not to his exalted station by adherence to any political party, 
t but was selected wholly on account of his exalted legal abilities. 
7 Eminently distinguished as his legal qualificatious were, yet 
they were not confined to the mere line of his profession ; for 
! he was known to be as well acquainted with ecclesiastical as 
t with common law. Nor was he less versed in theology, than 
{ in every other branch of science; and while many of his Tei- 
t sure hours were devoted to this study, he evinced the firmness 
3 of his belief of the sacred traths of Christianity by a conduct 
l correspondent with its precepts. In whatever point of view 
1 we behoid him, whether in public or private life, we shall see 
‘ much to admire, and very little tocondemn. And should this 
‘ tribute to the memory of such an excellent man be ascribed 
; to the partiality of friendship, an appeal may be confidently 
) made to public opinion, which bas avowedly declared, that, by 
, the death of Mr. Justice Dampier, the law has lost one of its 
; brightest ornaments, and society one of its most valuable mem- 
» bers He has left a widow and ten children. 
| The preamble to the will of this truly dignified judge will be 
. read with admiration:—it runs thas:-— This is the last will 
and testament of me, Henry Dampier, one of the justices of 

his majesty’s court of King’s Bench. I recommend my soul 

to God, in humble hope that he will, of his infinite mercy, par- 

don my enormous sins, and sanctify me by his holy spirit, 

through the mediation and intercession of our Lord and Saviour 

Jesus Christ, whose name be blessed for ever. I return my 
wost affectionate thanks tomy dearest wife, and all my children, 
for the kindness and attention they have shewn me in sickness 
and in health, earnestly exhorting my children to be diligent, 
virtuous, and religious, as the sure road to happiness here and 
hereafter.” 

VoL. 56. 3 R Ansntr, 
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Answer, by F. Petvin, of Street, 10 T. C, G.'s Enigma, inserted December 4. 


YN ry ge groweth in the fields, 
And often to the rustic yields. 


& Similar answers have been received from J. Tucker, of Cornworthy. 
schoul; J. Bond, of Heathstock; Peter O’Callaghan, of Payhembury; Tris. 
tram Whimsey, Awliscombe; Caroline Caines, Charminster; R. Cuming 
Modbury; J. Patten, West Chinnock; W,. Swaffield, Bridport ; J. Crofts, 
Yeovil; and J. Salter, of Broadhembury. . 








dnswer to the Enigma, inserted March 25. 


fy puzzle’s deep. I thought about it, 
And saw no dour could be without it. 
At bome its presence is confest, 
For there it is a constant guest. 
And should it chance to be forgot, 
Health, honour, happiness, were nought. 
Say, where’s the heart that dares disown it, 
The beight and depth that have not known it? 
*Tis in the alphabet I ween, 
For there the answer may be seen ; 
But should you, Sir, e’er find a better 
‘Jhan H, pray give me back my letter. 

H. Yeovil. 


ttt We have received the like answer from Caroline Caines, of Charmin- 
ster; R. Oxenham; J. Tucker, of Cornworthy school; J. White, Yeovil; 
J. Bond; and T. ‘irvod, of Taunton. 


CHARADE, by F. Goldsworthy, of Crowan, 








E dealers in obscurities, 
My first you quickly will define; 
I think (if I don't err) it is 
What ladies wore in former time, 


= next is worn by you, ye gents. 

pray bring it to view: 

My whole was worn by pesitents: 
Su now I bid adieu! 








CHARADE, by Bellerophon. 


AN animal must first be found, 

With which old England doth abound ; 
Survey my first with art and care, 

And then my second will appear ; 

These parts select, and join aright, 

An herb, kind Sirs, you’l! have in sight. 





¥. Davy, of Broadwinsor, did not pay the postage of bis letter; of 
course the contents of it will remain unnoticed. ; 
*+* The borrowed anagram sent by F. Bullock, which appeared on_ the 6th 
of Nowsmber last, is a copy of one inserted dugust 13,1792 It is desired that 
none but original ones ae be sent in future, PORTRY. 
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Verses on Spring, written at the latter End of April, 1816 


W of Nas smiling face see spring appears, 


eck’d in most beauteous form, 
For winter now no longer reigns, 
Nor drives the furious storm. 


Hush’d is the whirlwind’s awful blast, 
Which spread its gloom around ; 

While gentler gales and flowers succeed, 
Refreshing tu the ground. 


All nature, late with sadness clad, 
Now shines in brighter hues; 

And early blossoms sweet begin 
Their tragrance to diffuse. 


Vallies and hills, in liveliest green, 
Delight th’ enraptur’d sense ; 

And while in opening bloom denote 
The gifts of Providence, 


And hark! from yonder woodlands roun:, 
What music eharms the ear, 

Where feather’d warblers all unite 
To greet the youthful year. 


How sweet, while thus creation smiles, 
To wake the grateful lay, 

To adore the Great Creator, God, 
And thankful homage pay. 


Come, Oh! my soul! begin the song! 
Dweil on th’ enrapturing theme ; 
Exalt earth’s Universal Lord, 
Who reigns on high supreme. 


Sing of his great, almighty power, 
His wisdom and his love; 

Who sends his choicest blessings down 
From his blest throne above. 


*T was he that bade the tempests cease, 
And lo! at his command, _ 

We see the barren heaths revive, 
And verdure deck the land. 


Each gladsome prospect nature yields 
Of an abundant store, 

Proclaims the bounty of his hand, 
And procreative power. 


Glory to his all-honour’d name, 
Who thus his love displays, 
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Which animates the boundless scene 
With his enlivening rays. 


Praise him, ye creatures of the earth, 
Your utmost skill employ, 

While you behold his matchless works 
With wonder and with joy. 


Let spring’s delightful charms engage 
Ana deed th’ ia ringteu! re 
From each created beauty here 
To him that form’d the whole. 


- =» -Let-att+-that-breathe+n-union join — 


To raise th’ aspiring song, 
And while life’s varied scenes shall last 
The grateful sheme prolong, 


PRIMROSE. 
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THE CUCKOO. 


W HILE adown the valleys sounding, 
Gladness swells the choral strain, 

Ev’ry heart with transport boundiag, 
Welcomes lovely spring again : 

Hails the cuckoo'’s grateful tune, 

Harbinger of May’s perfume. 


Bird of spring thy song is pleasing, 
Tho’ unvaried is thy note: 
Cuckoo! Cuckvoo!—still unceasing, 
Pours the solo from thy throat. 
Tho’ thy voice no trills display, 
Echo steals thy fav’rite lay. 


Sol, the springs of lifecommandiog, 
Wakes thy song to nature’s bloom ; 
| While each vernal tint expanding, 
Fills the air with rich perfume : 
Bird of joy! with thee appear 
Charms, the loveliest of the year. 


Welcome then are April’s showers; 
Hail the me that bids thee sing! 
Time, that decks the fields and bowers, 
Brings us beauty, love, and spring! 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! how that voice 
Bids the new-born year rejoice} 


| Coldridge, April 50, 1816. J- CHAPPLE. 





IN MEMORY OF THE REV, J. MANESTY. 


pac friend, and father of his flock, 
His faith and hope built on salvation’s rock, 
‘The village pastor lies; in humble trust 
To rise triumphant from his parent dust. 
























